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RAISING  A  FEW  CATTLE  FOR  BEEF 


Raising  cattle  can  put  meat  on 
your  table  or  a  little  money  in  your 
pocket  cheaper  and  easier  than  any 
other  way  of  farming.  You  can  raise 
cattle  even  on  a  small  farm,  as  long 
as  you  have  pasture  or  hay  land. 

Three  of  the  most  popular  and 
least  expensive  ways  of  going  into  the 
cattle  business  are — 

1.  Feed  out  a  few  animals  for  sale 
or  slaughter.  You  can  buy  grade 
steers  of  a  beef  breed  or  dairy  steers 
of  one  of  the  larger  breeds  (Holsteins 
or  Brown  Swiss). 

2.  Buy  a  least  three  dairy  heifers  or 
low-producing  cows  from  a  dairy 
herd  and  use  them  to  raise  their  own 
calves  and  some  extras.  Breed  them 
to  a  beef-type  bull — either  naturally 
or  artificially.  Feed  out  bull  calves  (as 
steers)  for  sale  or  for  slaughter  to 
feed  your  family.  Keep  heifers  for 
breeding.  Buy  up  to  five  dairy  steer 
calves  for  each  fresh  cow  to  nurse 
(fewer  for  first  calf  heifers) — she  can 
feed  two  sets  of  two  to  four  calves  to 
weaning  during  one  freshening.  Sell 
steers  as  grass-fed  yearlings.  In  15 
years,  you  can  build  up  a  20-cow 
breeding  herd  while  selling  yearling 
steers — 30  from  your  own  cows  and 
300  you  buy. 

3.  Raise  a  small  cow  herd  of  a  beef 
breed  and  sell  weaned  calves,  year- 
lings, or  feeders.  If  you  can  get  use  of 


a  neighbor's  bull  or  can  use  artificial 
breeding,  you  can  start  small.  Buy 
two  to  five  heifers  or  bred  cows.  For 
raising  a  herd  of  beef  cattle,  your 
farm  should  be  large  enough — with 
enough  good  pasture  and  plenty  of 
water — to  keep  at  least  25  cows  the 
year  round.  Unless  you  have  about  25 
cows,  keeping  a  good  bull  usually  is 
not  profitable.  So,  if  you  start  with 
fewer  cows,  plan  to  raise  the  heifers 
produced  in  your  herd  until  you  get 
at  least  this  many.  You  can  find  out 
more  about  such  a  farm  beef  herd  by 
asking  your  county  agricultural  agent 
or  writing  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Office  of  Commu- 
nication, Washington,  D.C.  20250. 
Send  your  request  on  a  post  card  and 
include  your  ZIP  Code. 

WHAT  YOU  NEED 

No  matter  which  of  these  three 
ways  you  choose  for  your  farm,  you 
feed  and  keep  cows  pretty  much  the 
same.  You  need — 

•  Pasture. — Each  animal  has  to 
have  at  least  2  acres  of  good  pasture. 
If  your  pasture  is  rocky  or  covered 
with  brush.  5  or  more  acres  for  each 
animal  may  be  needed. 

•  Hay  land. — If  you  plan  to  keep 
cattle  over  the  winter,  good  hay  will 
be  needed. 


Talk  over  your  problems  with 
someone  who  knows  your  area  and 
who  knows  about  raising  cattle — 
your  county  agricultural  agent, 
another  farmer  who  has  made  money 
raising  cattle,  or  a  banker  who  loans 
money  to  farmers.  Ask  for  help  in 
selecting  cows  and  calves  to  buy. 
Follow  the  advice  you  get. 


Third,  you  do  not  want  diseased 
cows.  You  might  catch  the  disease  or 
the  disease  might  keep  the  cow  from 
being  bred  or  from  having  a  live  calf. 
Ask  for  a  health  certificate  signed  by 
a  veterinarian  that  says  the  cow  was 
tested  for  tuberculosis,  brucellosis, 
(Bang's  disease  or  infectious  abor- 
tion), and  leptospirosis  within  30 
days  of  the  time  you  buy. 


•  Labor. — Raising  cattle  takes  less 
working  time  than  most  other  ways 
of  farming.  Often,  you  can  do  the 
work  yourself  after  a  town  job  or  you 
can  get  help  from  members  of  your 
family. 

When  you  have  cattle  ready  to  sell, 
get  the  buyer  to  pick  them  up  at  your 
farm  or  have  the  cattle  hauled  to 
market  by  a  safe,  reliable  custom 
trucker. 


BUYING  YOUR  COWS 

You  can  start  your  breeding  herd 
by  buying  heifers  or  cows  of  beef 
breeding,  dairy  heifers,  or  sound 
cows  culled  from  a  dairy  herd 
because  of  low  production. 

If  you  buy  dairy  heifers,  select  Hol- 
steins  that  weigh  400  to  450  pounds 
at  6  months  old.  You  can  raise  them 
on  pasture  until  they  are  ready  for 
breeding  at  about  18  months  old. 

If  you  buy  cows  that  are  culled 
from  a  dairy  herd,  be  sure  you  know 
why  they  were  culled.  You  must  be 
very  careful  in  selecting  them. 

First,  you  do  not  want  cows  that 
cannot  have  calves.  If  possible,  get 
cows  that  are  with  calf. 

Second,  you  do  not  want  old 
cows — unless  they  are  cheap,  4  or  5 
years  is  the  very  oldest  to  choose. 


FEEDING 

For  feeding  a  1,000-pound  cow  and 
calf  to  weaning,  you  can  figure  on 
215  days  of  pasture  and  150  days  of 
winter  feed.  Winter  feed  takes  20 
pounds  of  hay  and  1  pound  of  grain 
mixture  each  day. 

To  feed  a  6-month-old  steer  or 
heifer  from  450  to  1,050  pounds 
(slaughter  weight),  you  feed  for  150 
days  of  winter — 8  pounds  of  hay  and 
6  pounds  of  grain  each  day.  Pasture 
feeding  will  take  care  of  the  next  120 
days.  You  can  sell  the  yearling  steer 
or  feed  it  for  100  days  of  dry  lot  fin- 
ishing— 7  pounds  of  hay  and  15 
pounds  of  grain  and  protein  supple- 
ment a  day. 

When  you  feed  grain  and  supple- 
ment, you  can  mix  it  yourself.  Mix  9 
parts  of  barley,  corn,  oats,  or  other 
grain  with  1  part  of  commercial  sup- 
plement or  cottonseed,  soybean,  or 
linseed  meal.  A  quart  of  this  mix 
weighs  about  1  1/2  pounds. 

Put  a  block  of  iodized  salt  in  a 
shady  place  near  water,  or  add  1/2 
pound  of  loose  salt  to  each  100 
pounds  of  grain  and  meal. 

If  water  is  not  available  to  your 
cattle  all  the  time,  water  them  at  least 
twice  a  day  in  winter  and  more  often 
in  summer. 

Cows  need  protein  and  minerals, 


Pastures  are  the  natural  feed  for  beef  cattle. 


especially  calcium  (lime)  and  phos- 
phorus. Legumes  such  as  alfalfa  or 
lespedeza  pasture  and  hay  will  give 
them  protein  and  calcium.  Wheat 
bran,  cottonseed  meal,  and  soybean 
meal  will  give  them  both  phosphorus 
and  protein.  Dry  cows  on  good  pas- 
ture will  get  everything  they  need,  but 
you  may  need  to  feed  fresh  cows  a 
mineral  supplement. 

In  the  winter,  good  legume  hay  and 
a  grain  mix  that  has  wheat  bran,  cot- 
tonseed meal,  or  soybean  meal  will 
give  them  the  minerals  they  need. 

Winter 

If  you  wean  your  calves  in  the  fall, 
you  may  be  able  to  feed  your  herd  for 
several  weeks  on  ungrazed  pasture  or 
grain  or  corn  fields  after  harvest. 
Because  this  is  not  very  good  feed, 
you  must  also  feed  about  1  pound  of 
a  high-protein  supplement  to  each 
animal  every  day. 

When  the  cattle  have  eaten  all  the 


pasture  or  harvested  fields,  feed  them 
hay.  Going  into  winter,  you  need  to 
have  1  to  2  tons  of  hay  for  each  cow. 
They  eat  about  2  pounds  a  day  for 
each  100  pounds  they  weigh.  If  your 
hay  is  not  very  good — grass  hay  that 
was  rained  on  or  straw — add  at  least 
1  pound  of  cottonseed  meal  or  other 
high-protein  supplement.  You  can 
use  3  pounds  of  corn  silage  instead  of 
1  pound  of  hay  or  1  pound  of  grain 
mixture  for  2  pounds  of  hay. 


Summer 

Pastures  are  the  natural  feed  for 
beef  cattle.  Cattle  on  good  pasture 
usually  will  not  need  anything  else  to 
eat. 

A  pasture  of  alfalfa  or  ladino 
clover  mixed  with  grasses  like 
orchardgrass  and  brome  does  well 
during  the  summer,  but  has  to  be 
reseeded  every  3  to  5  years.  Per- 
manent  pasture  of  bluegrass  or  a 


mixture  of  grasses  may  not  be 
enough  during  drought. 

If  pastures  are  eaten  down  short  or 
you  have  a  long  dry  spell,  you  must 
feed  your  cattle  some  added  hay, 
green  corn,  or  other  forage. 

Your  vegetable  garden  can  give  a 
little  summer  feed.  Cattle  will  eat  pea 
vines,  sweet  cornstalks,  cabbage 
leaves,  and  sweetpotato  vines. 

Feeding  grain  or  protein  supple- 
ment in  May,  June,  or  July  usually 
does  not  pay.  If  you  have  it  to  feed, 
you  can  add  grain  and  protein  sup- 
plement to  pasture  feeding  in  the  last 
2  1/2  months  before  slaughter.  This 
way,  you  can  sell  cattle  in  better  con- 
dition that  will  grade  higher  and 
bring  a  higher  price. 

If  steers  and  heifers  are  in 
especially  good  shape  after  wintering, 
sometimes  it  can  be  profitable  to  feed 
them  grain  mixture  while  they  are  on 
pasture.  Then  they  can  be  finished  for 
selling  or  slaughtering  at  about  18 
months  old. 

Ask  your  county  agricultural  agent 
for  a  publication  that  will  tell  you 
how  to  slaughter,  cut,  and  process 
beef  on  the  farm,  or  write  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  (See  p. 
2  for  address.) 

SHELTER 

Beef  cattle  do  not  need  much 
shelter.  In  the  Appalachian  region, 
older  animals  can  find  enough  shelter 
in  hollows  and  woods. 

During  the  winter,  weaned  calves 
and  cows  calving  need  at  least  an 
open  shed. 

BREEDING 

Many  cows  drop  their  calves  in  the 
summer  and  fall,  but  most  cattlemen 


prefer  to  breed  their  cows  for  spring 
calving.  Calves  dropped  in  the  spring 
get  a  better  start.  The  weather  is 
milder  and  spring  calves  get  more 
milk  than  fall  calves,  provided  the 
herd  is  on  good  pasture. 

Also,  you  can  sell  spring  calves  at 
weaning  time,  and  save  the  expense 
of  wintering  them.  Or,  you  can  hold 
them  over  one  winter  and  sell  them 
the  following  spring  or  fall. 

Ask  your  county  agricultural  agent 
about  how  to  get  your  cows  settled. 
Artificial  breeding  eliminates  need  to 
maintain  a  bull.  Ask  the  technician  to 
use  semen  from  a  beefbreed  sire. 

Cows  need  a  4-  to  8-week  rest  or 
dry  period  before  they  calve.  Most 
cattlemen  breed  cows  in  the  second  to 
fourth  month  after  calving.  Since  it 
takes  a  cow  9  months  to  drop  a  calf, 
this  gives  her  a  calf  every  11  to  13 
months. 

Most  cows  that  are  not  with  calf 
come  into  heat  every  18  to  22  days. 
Unless  you  have  a  bull  running  with 
your  herd,  you  have  to  know  when 
each  cow  is  in  heat,  because  this  is 
the  time  she  can  be  bred.  When  she  is 
in  heat,  she  is  jumpy  and  bothered, 
bawls  a  lot,  and  stands  to  be 
mounted.  Heat  lasts  10  to  24  hours. 
If  you  can  get  a  bull,  use  him  on  the 
day  you  see  she  is  in  heat.  If  you  use 
artifical  breeding,  ask  you  local  tech- 
nician when  to  breed  her. 

Almost  one  out  of  three  cows  does 
not  settle  the  first  time.  If  your  cow 
doesn't  settle,  she  will  come  in  heat 
again  in  18  to  22  days  and  you  can 
breed  her  again. 

Dry  Cows 

Write  down  the  day  when  each  of 
your  cows  is  bred.  Then  you  will 
know  when  to  wean  the  calf  or  calves 


they  are  nursing  and  when  they  will 
calve.  They  will  drop  their  calves 
about  283  days  after  they  settle.  A 
cow  may  calve  as  much  as  10  days 
before  or  10  days  after  the  day  she  is 
due. 

If  your  cows  are  in  good  shape  and 
well  fed,  dry  them  off  about  7  months 
after  they  settle.  A  cow  needs  about 
60  days  of  rest  before  she  drops  her 
calf.  If  she  has  not  been  giving  much 
milk,  she  needs  less  rest.  If  she  is  thin, 
she  needs  more  rest  and  more  feed. 

Your  cows  will  dry  off  when  you 
take  away  the  calves.  Do  not  milk. 
Their  udders  may  swell  with  milk, 
but  the  swelling  will  slowly  go  down. 


Fresh  Cows 

Several  days  before  the  calf  is  due, 
move  a  cow  to  the  place  where  you 
want  her  to  drop  her  calf. 

During  cold  weather,  she  needs 
shelter  with  plenty  of  bedding.  Clean 
and  disinfect  the  stall  and  put  clean, 
dry  bedding  in  it. 

In  warm  weather,  a  small,  grassy 
pasture  close  to  the  barn  makes  a 
good  calving  place.  Clean  up  any 
trash  or  manure. 

As  the  time  comes  for  the  cow  to 
drop  her  calf,  the  cow's  udder  swells 
with  milk.  Flesh  around  the  tail 
bones  "loosens"  or  falls  away.  The 
vulva  swells  and  grows  much  larger. 
When  you  see  these  signs,  be  careful 
not  to  upset  the  cow.  Look  at  her 
several  times  a  day. 

Probably  she  will  drop  her  calf 
without  any  help.  Watch  her  closely, 
though,  and  help  her  if  she  needs  it. 
If  she  has  hard  labor  for  more  than  3 
or  4  hours  without  dropping  the  calf, 
get  a  veterinarian  as  quickly  as  you 
can  to  help  her. 


The  cow  may  lose  weight  for  3  to  6 
weeks  after  calving.  This  is  because 
she  can't  eat  enough  feed  to  keep  up 
her  weight  and  to  make  milk.  So  that 
she  won't  get  too  thin,  she  needs  to 
be  in  better  shape  than  usual  when 
she  calves,  but  not  too  fat. 

CARING  FOR  THE  CALF 

If  the  calf  doesn't  start  breathing  as 
soon  as  it  is  born,  wipe  out  its  mouth 
and  nose.  Hold  the  calf  upside  down 
by  its  hind  legs  and  shake  it.  Try  to 


To  start  the  calf  breathing,  hold  it  upside  down 
by  its  hind  legs  and  shake  it. 


make  it  breathe  by  pressing  in  on  its 
chest,  then  letting  up,  and  doing  this 
over  and  over. 

As  soon  as  the  calf  is  born,  dip  the 
end  of  the  cord  in  iodine. 

The  cow  will  usually  begin  to  lick 
the  calf  right  away.  This  helps  dry  the 
calf  and  helps  its  breathing  and  blood 
circulation.  In  very  cold  weather  or 
when  the  cow  doesn't  lick  the  calf, 
rub  and  dry  it  with  a  dry  cloth  or 
clean  feed  sack. 

If  the  cow's  teats  and  udder  are 
dirty,  wash  them  with  soap  and 
water;  dry  them  before  the  calf 
nurses.  Keep  the  stall  clean  and  well 
bedded  while  the  cow  and  calf  are  in 
it. 

Most  calves  will  stand  and  try  to 
nurse  within  1  hour  after  birth.  Help 
calves  that  are  too  weak  to  nurse. 


Dehorn  calves  by  carefully  applying  a  caustic 
pencil. 

dehorning,  castrating,  and  marking 
cattle  from  your  county  agricultural 
agent  or  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


DEHORNING  AND 
CASTRATING 

Dehorn  calves.  You  can  do  this 
most  easily  before  the  calves  are  3 
weeks  old.  At  that  age,  the  tender 
horn  "buttons"  first  appear.  Scrape 
them  with  a  knife  and  carefully  apply 
the  slightly  moist  tip  of  a  caustic 
pencil  (stick  or  potassium  hydroxide). 
The  caustic  causes  a  scab  to  form  on 
the  irritated  area.  After  a  few  days, 
the  scab  shrivels  and  falls  off,  leaving 
a  hornless  or  "polled"  head. 

Commercial  liquid  and  paste  prep- 
arations may  be  easier  to  use  than  the 
caustic  sticks.  You  also  can  dehorn 
young  calves  by  applying  a  heated 
iron  to  the  base  of  the  horn  button. 

Male  calves  must  be  castrated.  Do 
this  at  a  time  of  year  when  flies  are 
not  around  and  before  the  calves  are 
3  to  4  months  old. 

You    can    get    directions    for 


WEANING  CALVES 

At  5  to  7  months,  wean  calves  that 
have  been  running  with  their  dams  on 
pasture.  Beginning  about  a  month 
before  weaning,  offer  the  calves 
about  a  pound  of  grain  mix  each 
day — to  teach  them  to  eat  and  to 
lighten  the  load  on  the  cows.  At 
weaning,  take  them  away  from  the 
cows  and  put  them  in  a  pen  or  barn 
out  of  sight  of  their  dams  and  other 
cattle  and,  if  possible,  out  of  hearing 
distance. 

Offer  the  calves  some  good  hay 
and  a  small  amount  of  grain  at  this 
time.  They  will  eat  little  for  a  few 
days.  Be  sure  they  have  plenty  of 
fresh,  clean  water. 

ADDING  EXTRA  CALVES 

If  you  use  dairy  cows  in  your  small 
beef  herd,  you  can  make  a  little  extra 


money  by  having  them  raise  extra 
calves.  You  will  have  to  work  a  little 
more,  but  a  Holstein  cow  will  feed 
five  or  six  calves  to  weaning — two  to 
four  at  a  time. 

A  day  or  so  after  the  cow  drops  her 
calf,  buy  two  or  three  3-day  old  Hol- 
stein bull  calves.  Tie  the  cow  for  the 
first  few  feedings,  until  she  accepts 


the  newcomers  along  with  her  own 
calf. 

Wean  all  three  calves  in  about  5 
months.  Then,  buy  two  or  three  more 
dairy  bull  calves  to  feed  to  weaning. 

While  building  up  your  herd,  keep 
any  heifer  calves  you  get  and  sell  the 
rest  as  grass-fed  yearling  steers  or  as 
finished  steers  after  some  grain 
feeding. 


This  leaflet  gives  basic  information  about  raising  a  few  head  of  cattle.  It  has 
been  prepared  especially  for  families  in  Appalachia,  a  region  that  includes  all 
of  West  Virginia  and  parts  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  in  this  leaflet  are  not  suited  to  raising  a  commercial 
herd. 


Department  publications  contain 
public  information.  They  are  not 
copyrighted  and  may  be  reproduced 
in  whole  or  in  part  without  credit. 
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